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Nor long ago a fire was reported from Brockton, Mass., 
caused by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the bottom of 
a brightly scoured tin milk-pail. Now, West Virginia,-not to be 
outdone, boasts of one for which old Sol, in connection with a new, 
unpainted tin roof, is held responsible. When the boundless West 
takes its turn at discussing this new fire hazard, it will be interest- 
ing to note what form the tin plate will have been worked into. 





Writinc of “The Fire Hazard of Electric Lights,” in Modern 
Light and Heat, S. E. Barton, an insurance man well known 
for his thorough knowledge of electrical subjects, says: “In few 
words the case is simply this: Begin rightly, buy good insulation, 
employ competent and skilled labor, do good work the entire 
length of the circuit from pole to pole by following good modern 
insurance and electrical laws, and once installed after that fashion, 
maintain and operate upon the same standard, and there will be 
no such thing as the fire hazard of electric light. That distinction 
will belong exclusively to the kerosene lamp, gas jet and candle, 
and their constant attendants—friction matches.” 





Jupcinc from the utterances of the Buffalo press, the lessons 
of the fatal Richmond Hotel fire did not take a very deep 
hold upon the minds of the officials of that city. At first, as usual 
in such cases, there was a howl of indignation over the lack of fire 
escapes on the burned structure. It was shown that most of the 
hotels, factories and other large buildings in the city were equally 
deficient in means by which the occupants might save themselves 
in case of fire, and ordinances were promptly adopted requiring 
the owners to put up proper escapes. And there, after a few persons 
had obeyed the law, the matter appears to have rested. The Buffalo 
Times some days since commented upon the situation, as follows : 
“Why is it that the fire commissioners do not enforce the orders 
recently given in regard to fire escapes? Out of all the buildings 
on which escapes were ordered months ago, how many have paid 
the slightest attention? Echo answers: Very few, if any.” Are 
the Buffalo officials awaiting another holocaust to stir them up to 
the point of attending to their duties ? 





MarsHFIELD, Wis., which was well nigh wiped out by fire 
afew weeks ago, is already rebuilding, and has evidently taken 
to heart the lessons taught by the disaster. A recent dis- 
Patch from there says: “ No wooden buildings of any description 
ae allowed to be built within the fire limits, which comprise the 
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seven central blocks of the city. At present forty-one solid white 
brick two-story store buildings are in process of erection, and 
others will be yet commenced. Wages of all trades are high, and 
every available man secures steady employment. Just now a 
good business is being done in small temporary sheds and tents. 
The Marshfield bank is in Banker Arnold’s front parlor, The 
Times printing office in an old barn, while the editor, Thomas S. 
Norton, writes his editorials on a convenient dry-goods box. The 
dressing-room at the toboggan slide is the home of two good-sized 
families, while the school-house woodshed contains a flourishing 
boarding house.” This is an example of energy and pluck, com- 
bined with good common sense in marked contrast with the action 
of Hurley and some other towns, which, after having recently 
undergone similar fiery experiences, are now arising hastily from 
their ashes in the same old forms—collections of tinderboxes daily 
inviting conflagration and disaster. It is to be hoped that Marsh- 
field will now supplement its efforts-in the line of safe building 
construction by providing itself with a fire department and water 
supply system adequate to its needs. No half-way measures of 
precaution will do. 





From last accounts forty-one companies had filed semi-annual 
statements of their condition and business for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1887, with the Indiana Insurance Department. As 
a sign of the discouraging fire insurance experience, we notice that 
twenty-one companies, or more than one-half of the entire number, 
have reported a decrease in surplus since January 1, and the 
remaining twenty companies that show a larger surplus on June 30 
than January 1 cannot claim in most instances more than a nom- 
inal increase. When it is remembered that a company may lose 
money on its underwriting business and still show an increase of 
surplus by virtue of interest accretions to its assets, the discourage- 
ment caused by these semi-annual results is still further enhanced. 
But there is a good time coming in fire insurance, and though it 
may not be in the immediate future, conservatism should mean- 
while guide the course of companies until conditions are bettered. 
Aside from the heavy loss experience, which cannot always continue, 
is it not better for the interest of the business at large that all the 
companies should lose money under excessive competition than 
that some should profit at the expense of others? ‘The indications 
are that few companies, if any, will make any money this year ; 
hence it is safe to anticipate an improvement in practices in the 
early future, with consequent beneficial results. 





FERDINAND, the new prince of Bulgaria, takes his seat on the throne 
with all the ceremony and grandeur of a European king. Although 
Prince Ferdinand’s accession has not received the approval of some 
of the mightiest of the powers, still the prince has already shown 
himself to be a man of good judgment, possessing some knowledge 
of statecraft and showing habits of both thrift and prudence, and 
doubtless the affairs of Bulgaria will be well cared for under his 
reign. If there were no other evidence of his ability and sagacity, 
we should feel convinced from the statement that he has had his 
life insured for a substantial sum, that Ferdinand possesses the en- 
dowments of a wise ruler. But in his proclamation a few days 
since, when he assumed the royal duties, the prince avowed his 
fidelity to the constitution in these words: “ We will rule in 
accordance with the constitution, with intent to promote its glory, 
greatness and development. We shall always be ready to sacrifice 
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our life for its happiness.” Prince Alexander’s self-abnegation in 
this connection suggests the practical query: to what extent should 
patriotism justify the sacrifice to its shrine of a life possessing a de- 
clared financial value, as in the case of a person carrying life insur- 
ance? Some pessimist might assert that the noble prince, having 
first insured his life, could all the easier and readier make the 
declaration of sacrifice, but such morality could scarcely be 
expected of nobility. But suppose this sovereign, under the press- 
ure of patriotic fervor during any political emergency, should, with 
all conscientiousness, act on his assertion and recklessly give up his 
life to avert any controversy which might threaten the safety of the 
constitution ; it is doubtful if his heirs would then be able to collect 
his insurance. We do not doubt, however, that the prince is too high 
minded and capable a man to permit undue patriotic enthusiasm 
to warp his judgment as to the value of his life to himself and to 
those most dear to him. In fact, some persons whose minds are 
cynically inclined might construe his avowal as to his readiness to 
sacrifice tis life as a politician’s bid for buncombe, but surely roy- 
alty would not stoop to the intrigues of a cheap political aspirant. 





WE have recently devoted some space to giving facts and opin- 
ions as to the utility of lightning rods, and while we wish to disclaim 
any intention of leaguing with the lightning rod fiend, and of posing 
as his confederate, yet there appears to be a preponderance of 
evidence in favor ot the substantial value of the goods he sells, and 
it is to the interest of the insurance world that such information 
be given publicity. It can scarcely have escaped notice, remarks 
an exchange, that casualties from lightning strokes are alarmingly 
on the increase. “Fires from lightning,” “ death by lightning,” 
are daily announcements. ‘The cause of the increase in lightning 
casualties remains practically a hidden factor, though there are 
various guesses hazarded. One of the surmises is the general ex- 
tension of the telegraph system. This can hardly be the case, as 
science declares that the multiplication of wire serves to dissipate 
the current, and renders it less harmful. It is supposed that one 
reason is that the lightning rod system, largely in consequence of 
the inferior work of charlatans, has fallen into desuetude. It is 
unfortunate that this should be the case, since, notwithstanding 
the incredulity of many, the value of Dr. Franklin’s discovery is 
amply confirmed by the verdict of science. Not long since, on 
account of the general apathy prevailing in England in regard to 
this subject, several learned societies united to give the subject a 
thorough investigation. Interrogatories were distributed through- 
out the world, and the co-operation of scientific associations was 
solicited. It was sought to be ascertained whether or not prop- 
erly-constructed rods could be relied on to afford an adequate 
protection. The result of the exhaustive examination, which 
extended over many months, and in which nearly every civilized 
nation of importance participated, was fairly a surprise in the over- 
whelming preponderance of the evidences in favor of the rods. In 
fact, the verdict was practically unanimous, and léft the owners of 
buildings absolutely without excuse for neglecting to avail them- 
selves of the protection within their reach. At an English confer- 
ence on the subject it was declared to be “ the legal duty of every- 
one possessed of improved real estate to see to it that its improve- 
ments are properly protected from lightning, not for his sake 
only, but for the sake of the lives of those who chance to be 
under his roof.” Legislatures were also called upon to pass laws 
compelling the erection of rods, and provide for their annual in- 
spection. The following points were announced as fully estab- 
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lished: That a properly attached rod will effectually convey the 
electrical discharge to the ground ; that a rod in good condition is 
never a source or instrument of danger; that iron and copper are 
the two best materials for the purpose ; that rods on chimneys and 
projecting points should project from three to four feet in the air: 
that rods should be laid on ridges and eaves; that mass, and ae 
surface, is the prime consideration, though surface has some minor 
advantages; that the size of the rod should depend somewhat on 
the height of the building ; that the rod should terminate in moist 
earth; that lightning rods should be annually inspected, and a 
report made as to their mechanical condition, and their electrical 
resistance ascertained by the careful measurements of electrical 
experts. 





RicuT upon the heels of the railroad slaughter at Chatsworth, 
Ill., follows an accident on the Baltimore and Ohio road at Wash. 
ington, D. C., the air brake of an incoming express train, when 
within a mile of the depot yard, giving out. The engineer promptly 
whistled for the hand brakes, but with only two or three men to 
man these they proved of no avail; the train going at tremendous 
speed leaped the track at a sharp curve, smashed through and de- 
molished a signal tower, and the engine and several cars were 
badly wrecked, the engineer being killed and twelve or fifteen other 
persons injured, some of whom may die of their hurts. It is said 
that the Baltimore and Ohio road has persistently clung to the use 
of an old style of air brake, though for years one known to be better 
has been in general use on other roads. Taking this into consid- 
eration with the fact that the train of seven cars was run with but 
two brakemen, one of whom had other duties to perform as well, 
it is very hard to understand how a coroner’s jury could have found 
a verdict without censuring the road; but it did, and that is prob- 
ably the last which will be heard of the affair unless the grand jury 
sees fit to take it up. 


* * * * 


There are those who think that it will be a disgrace to our 
civilization if the verdict brought in by the coroner’s jury in the 
case of the victims of the Chatsworth railroad horror is allowed to 
stand. The entire blame for the occurrence is placed upon the 
section foreman Coughlin, for failing to examine the track and 
bridges on the afternoon of the fatal day, and for leaving fires 
burning in the grass near the track, and the man has been arrested 
and held for the grand jury. By this verdict the company is vir- 
tually exonerated. The jury mildly says that the leaving of the 
track unpatrolled for six hours before the train came, and the set- 
ting of fires by the section men on so dry and windy a day were 
“ acts which deserve severe criticism ;” beyond this it has no word 
of censure for the management of the road, either for the lax sys- 
tem of inspection in vogue, for the needless running of the great 
“ double-header” train, for not providing the improved appliances 
by which the danger of telescoping cars is reduced to a minimum 
on many other roads, or, indeed, for anything at all. 





Tue late retirement of the Sterling and Brooklyn companies, 
and the possible determination of the American Exchange to with- 
draw from the field, owing to the unprofitable condition of business 
in the Metropolitan district, have led to rumors that a number of 
other local companies will shortly reinsure and retire from the 
insurance field. Speaking of the present situation, the manager of 
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a large agency company predicted, while in conversation with the 
writer a few days since, the ultimate withdrawal of all local com- 

jes from the insurance business in New York. He asserted 
that conditions are getting more unfavorable for the successful 
conduct of small companies, and that it would be to the interest of 
the business, viewing the question both from the underwriters’ 
standpoint and that of the public, to have all companies do a gen- 
eral agency business in compliance with the general law of average. 
“We find that the local companies are an obstacle in the way of 
harmonious action and regulation of practices, for,” he continued, 
«their interests are not identical with the large companies. The 
management expenses of these companies are high, because the 
business that they can do in a single community is necessarily 
small, and many of them are conducted on a small profit, and such 
amargin of profit as can be realized by fire underwriting in the 
future will be too narrow to compensate the small companies doing 
alimited business. It is true that some of the local companies 
have made money in the past, but conditions have changed and 
are changing. ‘Though there is naturally a conflict of interest 
between local organizations and agency companies, not infrequently 
the locals show their willingness to unite with the agency compa- 
nies to raise rates. For my part I doubt the expediency of raising 
rates beyond a figure which will afford a slender profit, for I do not 
think it to the best interest of those engaged in the business to 
make rates so high that everybody can make money. For as soon 
as the receipts of the companies begin to swell and their surpluses 
to increase, new companies are sure to start up, and what has 
been temporarily gained is soon lost in the whirlpool of competition. 
No, the fire insurance business of the future has got to be con- 
ducted at a limited rate of profit and by experienced underwriters, 
thorough students of the law of average, who shall be able to make 
the profits on the business in Chicago offset a bad year in New 
York, who can make New Orleans help out the year’s result in 
Boston, and on the entire business throughout the country show a 
fair percentage of underwriting gain. Doing a business over a 
wide field furnishes recuperative power to an insurance company, 
which local companies lack altogether. A big fire is apt to wipe 
out a local in short order, whereas a conflagration that might 


destroy an entire city would have no appreciable effect on the . 


solvency of a well-conducted agency company. From the present 
prospect the local company must go.” 





Tuat trite remark so frequently repeated as a warning by re- 
ligious exhorters, “In the midst of life we are in death,” has been 
very forcibly brought to the public attention during the past month, 
when it seems that an epidemic of accidents has been rife. Espe- 
cally has railroading appeared to have gone wild, for from all parts 
of the country have reports come of railroad accidents of more or 
less serious nature, and many lives have been lost thereby, and still 
more persons have been maimed for life or otherwise injured. 
While there is evidence that in several instances the reported acci- 
dents could not properly be termed casualties—for if proper precau- 
tion had been exercised some could have been averted—neverthe- 
less, taking the condition of things as they exist, it is evident that 
railroad accidents are concomitant with the progress of civilization 
and the increased means of travel, and their occurrence must be 
expected. The time has arrived when everybody travels on rail- 
toads ; persons living even in the most remote sections furthest 
femoved from the centres of civilization have occasion to use the 
steam cars; so that the consideration of railway accidents and 
their results is of personal interest to everybody. Their liability to 
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happen at any moment urges also the importance of persons of all 
classes carrying a sufficient amount of accident insurance to allay 
in some measure resulting suffering. Glancing at random through 
the paper for the past three weeks, the following accidents by rail- 
road collisions have been noted, each case recorded having involved 
loss of life or limb: 


Five men were killed and ten were wounded by two trains running into 
each other on the Chicago and Alton road, at Bloomington, Ill. By an 
accident on the Baitimore and Ohio railroad, at York, Ind., an engineer 
and fireman of a passenger train were killed and a freight engineer was 
injured. Thirty-two miles from Pittsburgh an express train on the Balti- 
more and Ohio dashed into a freight train standing on the main track, 
and one man was killed and another fatally hurt. At the crossing of the 
Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, and the Chicago and Northwestern 
roads, on August 4, two children were killed and a woman seriously 
injured by being run over bya passing engine. On August 10, near Mari- 
etta, Wis., two men were struck by a Chicago and Northwestern train 
and instantly killed. On August 11, a double-header excursion train 
on the Toledo, Peoria and Western railroad, passing over a burning 
bridge at Chatsworth, III., struck the burning trestle, the bridge gave way 
and several cars fell into the gap below, hardly a person in them escaping 
death or injury. By this terrible accident no less than 80 persons lost 
their lives, while some 250 sustained more or less serious injury. On 
August 12a farmer was run down bya freight train on the Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western road, at Buffalo, and was instantly killed. On 
August 12 a train on the Evansville and Indianapolis road fell through a 
wooden culvert at Saline city, Ind., and six passengers were injured. 
On August 16 four persons were struck and instantly killed near South 
Norwalk, Conn., by the Newport express, on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad. By a collision of trains at Upper Montclair, N. 
J., on the Greenwood Lake road, a fireman lost his life; afterward, a 
coroner’s jury censured the railroad company for carelessness in running 
trains. On August 17, a train on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, while 
rushing at full speed into the city of Washington, leaped from the track 
and smashed intoa brick tower, creating a wreck, which, as the news- 
paper reports put it, ‘‘ for confusion has seldom been equaled in railroad 
annals.” Fifteen persons were reported more or less dangerously injured. 
A train passing near Lake View, Mich., came into collision with a wagon 
full of persons, killing two ladies and seriously injuring a child. An 
engineer and brakeman were seriously hurt by being thrown from the cab 
of atrain on the Boston and Albany road on August 18 at Milford, 
Mass., owing to the train jumping the track. By a collision between two 
freight trains on the Baltimore and Ohio road, on August 17, near Elli- 
cott city, three men were fatally hurt. A heavy engine, while running 
out of the Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania railroad, on the 
night of August 19, took the wrong track, and came into collision with an- 
other engine with terrible effect ; the engineer was crushed, and his mangled 
body was thrown out of the cab and the throttle-valve of the engine was 
jarred open so that the engine started out of the station at full speed with- 
out anyone to guide it. It is related that the wild engine flew westward 
through the yard toward West Philadelphia, and after going some dis- 
tance smashed into another engine running on a cross track, throwing the 
engineer out and seriously injuring him, By a strange coincidence, the 
throttle-valve of this engine was also thrown open by the collision, and 
the two engines, one behind the other, neither guided by human hand, 
went Dounding along the track at the rate of a mile a minute, threatening 
death and destruction to whatever came in their way. Fortunately they ran 
from the main to a side track, and eventually fell in a wreck upon an em- 
bankment. If they had not taken the side track they would have run 
wildly along the main track until some train came in their way and caused 
perhaps a terrible catastrophe. A freight train loaded with oil and other 
merchandise came into collision with another freight train on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania railroad near Wynnewood station, on August 
1g, and one engine and a dozen cars were wrecked ; an engineer and fire- 
man were more or less seriously injured. A brakeman was injured by two 
freight trains coming into collision near Aylmer, Ont., on the morning of 
August 19. Two women, while driving from Bristol to Terryville, Conn., 
on August 20, were struck by an engine on the New England road, and 
one was killed and the other mortally hurt. 


We learn that the accident companies are receiving notices of 
claims from day to day incurred in recent railroad disasters, but it 
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will be some time probably before the last claim by the Chatsworth 
accident will be put in. There is no business whose value the 
public is practically advised and warned of more efficaciously than 
that of accident insurance. 





FIRE INSPECTION BUREAUS WANTED. 


E have lately received from Fire Marshal Swenie of Chicago 
a copy of his annual report to the city council for the year 
ending December 31, 1886. We had previously received advance 
copies of this report and had commented on certain of the special 
features contained in it heretofore. Included in the report is a 
table showing the number of fires, losses, insurance, etc., in Chicago 
for the past twenty-three years and nine months. For this period, 
say twenty-four years, the total loss was $29,079,657. During this 
time the population increased from 153,769 in 1863 to 725,000 in 
1886. This would give an average cost to each individual man, 
woman and child, resident in that city, a trifle over $3 a year for 
their share of the fire losses. In addition to this, they pay a sum 
fully equal to, if it does not exceed, this in insurance premiums, and 
another sum, equal to about $500,000 a year, to maintain their 
fire department. At the least possible estimate, based upon these 
figures, the cost of fire protection and fire losses to each individual 
in the city of Chicago has been not less that $6 a year for the past 
twenty-four years, and this is a tax that they have to pay, whether 
the property destroyed was insured or not, for if the insurance com- 
panies pay the actual losses, they get their money back every time 
out of the people. There is no possible way of escaping from the 
fact that fire losses and fire protection are a direct tax upon the 
people, amounting, according to locality, to from $4 to $10 or 
$12 a year for each person. 

With these facts before us, it becomes the duty of each com- 
munity to adopt the best measures possible to secure a reduction 
of its fire losses. As a rule, propertyowners are indifferent as to 
the matter of fire protection. Their purpose is to erect buildings 
that will rent readily, and at the least possible cost. To make their 
buildings fireproof would cost a much larger sum than they are 
willing to spend, and so the light, combustible structures that now 
fill our cities, are the result. Every such building is a peril to life 
and property, and it is the duty of every community to protect 
itself from such perils. It is folly to say that the insurance com- 
panies should do this, because the insurance companies have no 
interests in the risks that are not common to all good citizens. It 
is their business to insure property and to pay fire lossses—their 
contract is one of indemnity, and is not for protection. They 
charge for the risk as they find it, and do not stop to inquire how 
hazardous risks may affect the general community. This is not 
part of their business. Doing business in all parts of the country, 
or perhaps in all parts of the world, they count upon the general 
average of business to give them a profit over losses. They do 
not do business from the standpoint of a single community, for their 
interests are diversified so widely that a conflagration that might 
destroy the business prosperity of a single city and impoverish its 
citizens, would have little effect upon the general business of an in- 
surance company. 

Nearly every city and village in the country has deemed it 
necessary to adopt laws for the protection of the lives of its citi- 
zens, to regulate the sale of certain classes of food, to prevent 
adulterations or the sale of unwholesome food, to cleanse streets 
and tenements, but they have literally done nothing for the protec- 
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tion of life and property from that most insidious of all foes, fire 
The nation’s wealth is being destroyed by fire at the rate of > 
wards of $100,000,000 a year, and still the causes leading to this 
disastrous waste go on unchecked and apparently unheeded, 
Modern science has added largely to the number of fire hazards 
by the introduction of dangerous factors into the arts and scien 
so that there is scarcely a mechanical operation performed now 
that does not include in some way some combustible material or 
incendiary element. High explosives, too, have come into more 
general use, so that explosions followed by fire are of common 
occurrence. Against these fire hazards every community should 
protect itself. It is as much the duty of the municipal authorities 
to supply fire protection as it is to provide a liberal supply of water 
or gas to its citizens, and these latter have a right to demand 
adequate prot€ction in return for the taxes they pay. 

There should be in every city and village a bureau of inspection 
of fire hazards under the control df an expert, who could detect 
architectural hazards, as well as those caused by carelessness and 
recklessness. The head of every such bureau should be empow- 
ered to remedy the faults that he may detect, or to compel the 
owner of the property to do so by summary process. Statistics 
gathered by insurance authorities show that ninety per cent at 
least of the fires that occur are from preventible causes, and a 
properly constituted inspection bureau in each community would 
apply the ounce of prevention which, according to the old adage, 
is worth more than a pound of cure. In the case of fire, however, 
while prevention may save, there is little chance for cure when 
once the flames have secured headway. The very best persons to 
make inspections are the firemen. As a general thing, firemen 
understand the builders’ art to a greater or less extent, and they 
know what constitutes a hazardous risk from carelessness or reck- 
lessness. It would be well if the chief of every fire department 
was also made inspector of fire hazards, with full authority to make 
house-to-house visitations and thorough inspections of every build- 
ing at frequent intervals. The cost of maintenance of such an 
inspection bureau might be defrayed by charging the owner of the 
buildings inspected a small fee, which would compensate the in- 
spectors, avoid taxation for the purpose, and the expense of the 
work would be defrayed by those who reap the benefit of it. Ina 
large city like New York or Chicago it would be necessary to have 
a special corps of inspectors undoubtedly, but these should be 
under the direction and control of the authorities in charge of the 
fire department, and their work should be regulated in accordance 
with the rules laid down by such departments. The average prop- 
ertyowner has very little conception of fire hazards or the numet- 
ous defects that may exist in the building he occupies. As a rule, 
however, when such are pointed out to him, he is ready and will 
ing to apply the remedy. That so many fires occur is due to the 
ignorance regarding fire hazards that prevails among the massts, 
such ignorance leading to carelessness and recklessness. 

There is a class of fire hazards which firemen would be especially 
competent to deal with, and which are not included in the physical 
hazards. They are known among insurance men as “ moral 
hazards,” and are to be attributed to defects in the characters of 
the individuals whose property is in question. The moral pel 
ceptions of a great many persons are so deficient that they will 
set fire to their premises very frequently for the purpose of gain. 
Having secured a large amount of insurance upon their property, 
whether of buildings or merchandise, and finding their investment 
unprofitable, they frequently set fire to it for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the amount of their insurance. Underwriters estimate the fires 
that occur from incendiarism inspired by over insurance at 
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thirty to fifty per cent of the total fire losses. It is almost im- 

‘ble for underwriters to protect themselves against these men, 

put the firemen, familiar as a rule with all the business men in the 

community in which they live, would be very apt to detect it. Cer- 

inly, frequent inspections would tend to decrease this hazard very 

materially. . 

The St. Louis Examiner gives the following as the result of an 

inspection of some sixty of the wholesale houses in that city, which 

" will serve as an indication of the kinds of hazard that abound in 
cities, but which few besides an expert would detect : 


From dangerous gas burners.........- Widarawarus sabe nertsaveetens 40 
From dangerous accumulations of rubbish.............. sseeseeeee 35 
Stairways choked with goods or rubbish...............sseeeeeeeeees 3 
Fire buckets neglected ........+seecceesreeesceeccsceeececseenceeces 3 
Coal oil dripping. ......-+++seeeecereccreeeeenes ecccrccccccecccces I 
Ashes in dangerous receptacles. ..........sesercccecececcceeesceees 10 
Steam-pipes in dangerous contact with wood..............+es+++ cece Q 
Sawdust used to catch oil drippings ...........sseeseeeeeeeeee tirse: O 
Sawdust used in SPittOONS. ....cce...cccccrcccerccccvccccccccccece I 
Dangerous StOVeEpipeS .. +. e eee e cece eseeeseneeerseeeereees eccccee FJ 
Dangerous flue Ses 555 55a che OAa ee Verde nda nineenakaeetn ¥ 
Oily rags ...- ++ eee cece eee e nen eeeenr eee ee eeeeees i? enveses sense 2 
Premises very dirty... cccccccccscccccccescccccesescece odes enseees 8 
Premises in very dangerous condition........... piesan Seen beta eee 3 


The hazards here enumerated are the kind usually found in 
business houses, and are such as firemen are especially quick to 
detect. In the absence of any other organized force to make fire 
inspections in the average of cities, we submit that the firemen 
might be utilized for that purpose with little cost. There are 
health inspectors in every place of reasonable size, and they find 
little difficulty in performing their duties, making house-to-house 
visits as occasion requires, and compelling propertyowners to con- 
form to the rules and regulations laid down for their government. 
Fire inspections could be made with as little opposition, and it is 
as much the duty of those in authority to take measures for the 
prevention of fire as it is to prevent the spread of disease. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE condition of the Phenix Insurance Company still continues to be 
the prominent subject of discussion among insurance men. Some of the 
dissatisfied stockholders are reported as preparing to hold a meeting, 
although exactly what they propose doing is not yet known. The prob- 
ability is, however, that the company will be able to get in the new capital 
desired. 

x * * * 


Tuts is undoubtedly a serious thorn in the sides of jthe officers of the 
Phenix, There have been some things which captious stockholders 
could criticise pretty severely, and some warm expressions have been 
heard. It is generally stated that one of the officers of the company dis- 
posed of most of his stock at a good round price several months ago, and 
Some inquisitive stockholders want to know why they were not also 
posted in time, But this story needs confirmation. 


* * * * 


One of the largest stockholders parted with his holdings last week at 
fifty, but since then it is asserted that odd lots have been bought up at 
Seventy. This price can hardly be maintained just now, except for 
Purposes of control. 

* * * * 


THE condition of the Phenix as an index of the unfavorable condition 
of the business generally, has engendered avery uneasy feeling among 
the holders of other fire insurance stocks. There is much questioning 
Sing on at present as to the business methods of many companies, and 
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the stock of several companies, including one or two large ones, is not 
unlikely to suffer some depreciation. 


* * * * 
It would not be a very bad thing if this should be the case. The buyers 
of stocks at low prices do not look for such big dividends as when they 


pay high, and if companies do their duty there will be much less money 
paid out in dividends in January than has been the case for years heretofore. 


* x * # 

A REPORT was recently circulated to the effect that four Brooklyn com- 
panies were to unite in one large corporation. The companies named 
were the Lafayette, Long Island, Mechanics and Montauk. The officers 
of these companies deny the statement, which possibly originated in a 
reporter’s brain, but it would be a strong combination all the same and a 
good thing generally, provided the best of the present officers were 
selected to run the new company, and everyone is aware that among the 
officers of the companies in question there are a few very able men. 


* * * * 


THERE is nothing new in the condition of the Tariff Association ; no re- 
tirements and no gains, all of which is distinct gain and just what it wants. 
The association could be effective, and not meet more than half a dozen 
times a year. Underwriters must get over the impression that a tariff 
association needs to be always rating or removing rates, disciplining here 
and objecting there to be efficient. The less it does, the better it will get 
on, and everyone-is learning that lesson at last. 


* * * * 


IT is interesting to note how quickly the recently resigned managers of 
the London and Lancashire and Fire Insurance Association of Londan 
were invited to take better places, and it is also interesting to note that 
both of these gentlemen went into the service of American offices. The 
position of a manager of an English company is truly not a bed of roses, 
and with the exception of a very few who are well fixed in all respects, 
probably all of the gentlemen holding such positions would resign in 
a minute to take similar places in American companies. 


* * * * 


THE nearer an officer of a company approaches to the fountain head of 
authority in his office, the more comfortable is his position. Those un- 
fortunates who are expected to produce great results while their hands 
are, to a large extent, tied are in asad position indeed. Between the 
business that they are afraid to write themselves, and what their superiors 
won’t let them write, and what they can’t get, they find premiums very 
difficult matter to secure. As regards the advantages to be derived from 
advertising, too, the officers thus hindered are apt to keep the lights of 
their companies hidden unde; a bushel, 


x * * * 

Fires have been exceedingly moderate during the past week, not only 
in New York, but throughout the country. It is about time, for the com- 
panies’ good, that such a result should be chronicled, and it comes as a 
great relief, giving them a little breathing spell. The loss clerks in all 
the big companies have been the hardest-worked employees this year, 


* * * * 


OF late the destruction by fire of a modern ocean steamer has been 
considered a well nigh impossible occurrence. And yet, on the night of 
August 10, the Inman boat City of Montreal, provided with water-tight 
compartments and, as claimed by the company, abundant fire. hose, 
machinery capable of throwing 6000 gallons of water a minute, and de- 
vices by which the holds could, in case of fire, be promptly filled with 
steam, was totally burned at sea, and, had it not been for the coolness 
and courage ot the officers and the admirable discipline of the crew, a large 
part of the 200 and odd persons on board would doubtless have lost their 
lives. The steamer was on her outward passage from thig port, and car- 
ried an assorted cargo, including 2000 bales of cotton, in which last the 
fire is supposed to have broken out. She was at the time about 400 miles 
from Newfoundland, and, after streams from nine lines of hose had been 
found unequal to the task of subduing the flames, was headed for land. 
Shortly afterward, however, the fire burst through the deck and attained 
such proportions that all hope of saving the ship was given up, and all 
hands were ordered into the boats. One of these containing thirteen 
persons pulled away from the ship against orders, was lost in the dark- 
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ness and has not since been heard of ; the rest were quickly picked up by 
the steamer York City, which had been attracted to the spot by the light 
of the fire, and the rescued passengers and seamen have been safely 
landed in England. As it is by no means certain that the fire did actu- 
ally start among the cotton bales, it is useless here to bring up again the 
much discussed question of the risk of fire in baled cotton. It is evident, 
though, that however complete the owners may have thought the fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment of their steamer, it utterly failed to accomplish its 
purpose, and the question is how many more of the great transatlantic 
passenger boats are in the same inadequately protected condition. It is 
hardly to be expected that the next fire in a steamer will be attended hy 
the same favorable circumstances—a smooth sea and a nearby vessel—to 
which so many of the City of Montreal’s passengers doubtless owe their 
lives. These enormous floating caravansaries, freighted on each of their 
frequent voyages with hundreds of precious human lives, should be pro- 
vided with every device in the way of fire extinguishing appliances which 
modern practice on shore has proved valuable, and which can be adapted 
to the different conditions prevailing on shipboard, or some day we may 
expect to see a catastrophe before the horrors of which America and Eng- 
land will stand aghast. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 
PREMIUMS ON LIVES BELOW TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
By Pror. C. F. McCay. 

The premium rates for insurance in most of our life companies begin 
at the age of twenty-five, whereas according to all the tables of mortality 
the charges for the younger ages ought to be lower than at twenty-five, as 
the rate at that age is lower than for all older ages. 

This anomaly is due to the Mutual Life of New York, and probably 
to the recommendation of Mr. Homans, who prepared the tables they used 
for many years, but I am not aware of any reasons for this limitation of 
the premiums. In the mortality tables which THE SPECTATOR published 
in its issue of June 23, the rates of mortality are limited to the age of 
twenty-five, but I had a reason for beginning at thisage. The tables were 
constructed by the formula of Gompertz and not by an average adjust- 
ment, as was done by Mr. Woolhouse for the new Actuaries’ Table, and 


as was done also for the old Actuaries’ and for many other tables, Mr.- 


Miller has used the same formula in the construction of some of his 
tables in the experience of the Mutual Benefit, and Mr. Meech has used 
it also in making up his general tables for males for the thirty American 
companies, Neither used it in the same manner that I have done, and 
neither of them limited it to the age of twenty-five. The reason which 
induced me to stop at that age is. that I do not think the formula applies 
to earlier ages than twenty-five. 

When the Mutual Life was preparing its report for the first thirty-one 
years of its history, the medical expert who was making up the statistics 
of the diseases by which the insured had died, asked me to make up for 
him a mortality table for the city of New York. He presented for this 
purpose the mortuary reports of the health department of the city, and 
gave me his opinion that there were no more accurate and trustworthy 
registrations of the deaths for each year and each age than the facts he 
then submitted tome. With this he gave me the census reports made 
up every five years by the State of New York, so that the number of per- 
sons exposed to death in the city of New York could be compared with 
the deaths, and the rate of mortality obtained for each age. I made the 
table he requested, but it was not published in his report, and I cannot 
reproduce it, as I have not the facts on which it wasbased. I remember, 
however, one peculiarity of the table which surprised me very much, and 
that was, there was a maximum in the rate of mortality at the age of twenty- 
one. Under that age the rate increased rapidly from the minimum at ten 
or twelve, and over that age it decreased for five or six years afterwards, 

This apparent anomaly [I am now satisfied appears elsewhere in other 
life statistics, and the examples are so numerous and varied that I was 
unwilling to extend the law of Gompertz to the ages below twenty-five 
before the general increase for later ages began. 

It has occurred to me that this was possibly the cause of the limitation 
of the premium rates by the Mutual Life to the age of twenty-five. This 
limitation did not exist in the earlier rates of that company. When it 
began its operations in 1843, it adopted the premiums of the Pennsylvania 


Company of Philadelphia, which had been doing business for some 

in conjunction with the business of a trust company. The life risks 
obtained were very few, and when the Mutual offered to give all Ws o 
to the insured, the plan was so attractive to the public that the te : 
vania Company and other stock companies in Philadelphia and aaa: 
more gave up their life business or received so few applications that at 
abandonment of the business of life insurance was compulsory, 5 

After these premiums had been used by the Mutual for Many year 
their new premiums, founded on Mr. Homans’ Table of Mortality Bina 
adopted, and then the lowest rates were at the age of twenty-five, nh, 
experience of the Mutual up to that time had possibly indicated a higher 
mortality at or before twenty-one than at twenty-five, and for this reason 
they may have made this limitation. 

But whether it be true or not that the mortality at earlier ages than 
twenty-five and older than ten or twelve, when mortality is at the lowest 
is larger than at twenty-five, this is no sufficient reason why applicants mt 
the age of twenty and twenty-one should be charged the premiums of the 
age of twenty-five. Good risks under twenty-five ought to have lower 
premiums than at higher ages. If there bean insurable interest, if the 
applicant has persons dependent on his industry or his life for a support, 
he can be safely insured at eighteen or twenty for a much lower premium 
than that which is proper for the age of twenty-five, even if the mortality 
be higher at the age of eighteen or twenty than it is a few years later, 

At these lower ages the expectation of life is higher than at the age of 
twenty-five, For every age from thirty to ten, more premiums and more 
interest may be expected than at thirty, and therefore lower premium 
rates may be safely and properly charged. The whole life rate for the 
ages from twenty-five to twenty does not increase, although the mortality 
may. The Connecticut Mutual and other companies that charge lower 
premiums for eighteen or twenty than for twenty-five, are therefore doing 
wisely and properly as well as justly, even if experience shows that the 
risk of dying in a single year is greater at these younger ages. 

The tables which THE SPECTATOR published did not begin at twenty- 
five because that age was the usual Jimit of premiums in our life com- 
panies, or because there were not sufficient observations at earlier ages 
to give satisfactory rates of mortality, but because the formula of Gom- 
pertz, by which the annual rates of mortality are determined by the 
algebraic expression a+ ¢, does not in my judgment properly represent 
the rates at earlier ages. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn. 

TueE Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn was reorganized on Tues- 
day in accordance with suggestions of the special committee of stock- 
holders appointed a week ago last Saturday. A meeting of the directors 
was held at noon, Stephen Crowell, president of the company, occupying 
the chair, and there were also present John M. Hicks, George W. Bergen, 
Augustus Studwell, Charles F. Bloom, Edwin T. Rice, George P. Shel- 
don, William O. Beale, A. B. England, Philander Shaw, Arthur B. 
Graves, E. L. Roberts, Caleb T. Woodhull, William M. Thomas, Thomas 
R. Burch, George W. Gregerson, Albion K. Bolan, George Ingraham 
and Charles E. Mather. 

The resignations of E, W. Crowell and Samuel J. Tupper as directors 
and of William R. Crowell as director and vice-president were accepted. 
To fill the vacant places in the board of directors the following gentle- 
men were chosen: Austin Corbin, Henry W. Maxwell, W. B. Kendall 
and E. F. Knowlton. Of the new directors Mr. Corbin is the only old 
stockholder, and it is stated that the new directors will take whatever 
new stock that may be necessary to make up the impairment in the capital 
in the event of the call not being responded to by some of the numerous 
stockholders. The total amount of the capital stock assessment levied 
to make up the former $1,000,000 capital is $486,000. 

The board of directors elected George P. Sheldon (a director of the 
company and one of the committee of investigation), to be vice-president 
of the company, to succeed W. R. Crowell. Stephen Crowell was re- 
elected president and Philander Shaw, secretary. 

After the elections had been completed, the report of the committee of 
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investigation, appointed by the directors on August 13, was received and 
adopted unanimously. The report is as follows: 


ers of the Phenix Insurance Company : 

* re of Feed last an examination was instituted by the insur- 
: department of the State into the affairs and business of the Phenix 
seearance Company, and the Superintendent has made his report, show- 
oe that on the joth of June last the capital of the company was impaired 
$436,562. oe ing of the board of directors, held at the office of the com- 
any on the 13th day of August last, it was voted unanimously to call 
on the stockholders to make up the impairment referred to above in 
aecordance with the requisition of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, and the undersigned were appointed a committee to take 
charge of the matter, and to issue to the stockholders a statement giving 

the reasons which induced the board to take that action. _ 

Up to the present time the business of the company has included these 
branches, namely, fire, marine and inland, In ten years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1886, the company received in net premiums on fire risks the sum 
of $22,450,970.30, and paid out in the same time for losses the sum of 
$10,916 167.36, showing a surplus of receipts over such disbursemet. ts of 
$11,574,802.94. In the marine department in the same time the company 
received in net premiums $7,779,509.33, and disbursed for losses during 
that time $7, 100,335.41, leaving only the sum of $679,533.92 out of which 
to pay the expenses of the business during that time, which are properly 
chargeable to that department. It is estimated that these expenses would 
reasonably amount to $1,400,376.47, showing a net loss to the marine de- 
partment for the ten years of $720,842.55. Inasmuch as the business of 
fire insurance, as carried on by this company, all through its history 
has been exceedingly profitable, and the company has lost money in its 
marine business, the board proposes to confine the business of the com- 
pany hereafter to the fire and inland business. 

The committee would also state that the changes in the board of direct- 
ors have aiready been made, and parties representing interests heretofore 
not represented in the board have been made members thereof, and your 
committee believe that the board, as organized at present, fairly repre- 
sents the interests of the stockholders of the company ; and with these 
changes the committee is recommending to the stockholders that they 
promptly pay into the treasury of the company the amount necessary to 
make up the impairment of the capital as found ir the report of the Insur- 
ance Superintendent. Already assurances have been received from many 
of the largest stockholders, heartily indorsing the action taken by the 
board, and expressing their assent to the action now taken; and the com- 
mittee are assured that whatever is not paid in by the stockholders will be 
promptly subscribed for by responsible parties not heretofore connected 
with the company. 

In accordance with the terms of the charter of the company and the 
law under which it is organized, in case any stockholders refuse, for any 
reason, to respond to the call made by the board of directors, pursuant 
to the requisition of the insurance department, the value of the stock in 
the hands of such stockho!ders will be reudered tu the amount fixed by 
the department in the assets of the company on June 30 last determined. 
As the time is limited in the requisition of the department, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the committee to know on or before October 1 
whether all stockholders will pay the amount due on their shares. Then 
the stock will be reduced to its value as on June 30 last. Otherwise the 
company will be authorized to offer stock equal tothe unpaid call to 
other parties. (Signed by the committe), Arthur B. Graves, Albion K. 
Bolan, W. M. Thomas, C. S. Woodhull and George P. Sheldon. 





The Insurance Year Book. 


From the numerous commendations of The Insurance Year Book which 
daily reach us, we again select a few for publication as follows : 


We have been favored with a copy of that publication—so indispensable 
to the underwriters of the country—The Insurance Year Book for 1887. 
There is a very noticeable improvement in the present edition over all its 
predecessors, much information, which was of little or no use to insur- 
ance men, having been dispensed with, and other valuable features 
inserted in its stead. The book is much larger than ever before, and the 
arrangement of matter contained therein greatly improved. THe Specra- 
TOR Company are to be congratulated upon the compilation of a work 
which no underwriter in this conntry can well afford to be without.— 
United States Review, 

es ATLANTA, GA., August 13. 

* I have The Year Book. How can one do without it! I 
couldn’t. You have almost made_it an encyclopedia. * * *, 
ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


The Insurance Year Book—This well-known annual, issued by THE 
Spectator Company, appears this year as the fifteenth of the series. The 
last volume is greatly enlarged, the whole division on the subject of water 
Supply and fire departments being placed in an appendix of 194 pages— 
the other portion of the contents occupying 556 pages. The Year Book 
‘$ More thoroughly an insurance book than ever. The American fire 
insurance statistics especially are very elaborate—so also is the oe 
mye new life insurance exposition has been introduced. The Principle 
5 Average in Fire Insurance is the subject of a well-written essay by Walter 

' Nishols, A, M, Vice-President John M. Taylor of the Connecticut Mu- 
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tua] Life treats of The Medical Examinerin Life Insurance. The statistics 
of European insurance companies have been enlarged. It isimpossible for 
a work of such scope to be free from errors in the minutia of the data, 
but The Insurance Year Book, 1887-88, is a fair specimen of accurate 
compilation.—Amcrican Exchange and Review. 


Tue STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Concorp, August 15, 1887. 
THE SrEcTATOR COMPANY : 

Dear Sirs—-I have given The Insurance Year Book for the year 1887 
such examination as time would permit, and take pleasure in saying that 
while the former numbers, packed with useful information, have been 
every way worthy of commendation, this one is fairly entitled to the appel- 
lation ‘‘ Excelsior.” No insurance office can afford to be without it. 

Yours very truly, OLIVER PILLspury, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


CuIcAGo, August Ig. 
THE SPECTATOR CoMPANY, 16 Dey Srreet, N. Y.: 

Drak Strs—I had thought that your Year Book for 1886 had practically 
reached perfcction, but the one for 1887, now at hand, marks the inevit- 
able advance. You are greatly to be congratulated upon the production 
of a work of such high merit. 


Yours very truly, Tuomas S. CHARD. 





The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York. 

THE fifth annual report of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New 
York for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, has been issued, and the ex- 
hibit appears to be as favorable as the reports for the preceding four years 
show. Notwithstanding P. B. Armstrong's retirement from the secre- 
taryship of the company, the Mutual Fire has gone on in the even tenor 
of its course, and the report just issued shows that it now has assets 
aggregating $1,295,236, and net surplus over all liabilities amounting to 
$254,456. The total premiums of the year were $579,943, and the total 
income was $613,798. The losses paid were $200,031, and the total ex 
penditures were $351,877. The excess of income over expenditures for 
the year was $261,921. The ratio of losses incurred to premiums written 
was 40.53 percent. The expenses of conducting the business amounted 
to $90,367, or 15.58 per cent of the premiums received. The two princi- 
pal items of expense were $25.878 for salaries and $25,052 for inspections. 
Last year 7251 inspections were made, which was more than the number 
made in the first three years, but was less than the number made 
in the fourth year of the company’s existence. Since the date of organ- 
ization the company has made 23,273 inspections, written reports of which 
are on file, and the net cost of each inspection has been $3.26. The re- 
port says that it is the plan of the company to inspect every risk before 
writing the policy, and afterwards the insured risk is inspected at least 
four timesa year. In regard to the recommendations made to improve 
the risk before insuring, Secretary Mills says in his report: ‘‘If our 
prospective policyholders would only stop a moment to consider that the 
suggestions made by this company are for the better protection of their 
properties, as well as for the protection of the interests of the company, 
they would, we feel confident, without hesitation, carry out all the im- 
provements which would lessen the physical hazard of their property. 
The experience of this company has proven that a broom, a safe lantern, 
an oily waste can and an iron ash barrel have prevented miny fires. The 
records of the fire department of this city for many years show that at 
least sixty-four per cent of all the fires have been extinguished in their 
incipiency by the use of pails of water.” The outstanding scrip issued 
to policyholders now aggregates $287,480. This scrip is redeemable at 
the pleasure of the board of trustees, and no redemption has yet been 
ordered. The company’s fire record for the past year shows that fire 
occurred in fifty-eight establishments insured by the company, on three of 
which the company lost over $30,000 by each fire, on eight it lost between 
$30,000 and $3000 by each fire, and on the remainder the loss was less 
than $3000, and in some iustances the company suffered no loss at all. 





Death of Isaac Sweetser. 


Isaac SWEETSER, president of the Washinzton Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Boston, died suddenly at his summer residence at Lynn, 
Mass., on August 15. The cause of his death is supposed to have been 
an affection of the heart. 

Mr. Sweetser was born at Charlestown, Mass., in 1812, He was edu- 
cated at the public schools of that city, and in 1832, when but twenty 
years of age, entered the office of the Washington Fire and Marine as its 
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secretary, which position*he held continuously until 1852, when he was 

elected president of the company, to the duties of which office he devoted 

the last thirty-five years of his life. He had a large acquaintance in insur- 

ance and banking circles, and was universally respected and liked for 

his upright business methods and his unvarying courtesy and kindness 
. of heart. 

Mr. Sweetser, although taking no active part in public affairs, main- 
tained a leading interest in the progress of his own city as well as the 
country at large. At the time of his death he was a director of the Colum- 
bia Bank, the Ames Sword Company, the National Tube Works and the 
Ames Manufacturing Company. 





National Insurance Convention of the United States. 


WE print below the call for the annual meeting of the National Insurance 
Convention of the United States, which will be held at Niagara Falls on 


September 21 : 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, AUDITOR’s OFFICE, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE. 
SPRINGFIELD, August 11, 1887. ) 
DEAR Str—In accordance with the resolution adopted at St. Paul, 
Minn., September 23, 1886, the next session of the ‘‘ National Insurance 
Convention of the United States” will be held at Niagara Falls, Septem- 
ber 21, 1887. The place of meeting will be the International Hotel. 
The office of president having become vacant by the death of John K. 
Tarbox, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, and those of vice- 
president and secretary respectively, by the retirement from the office of 
Samuel H. Gross, Insurance Commissioner of Rhode Island, and Robert 
B. Brinkerhoff, Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, the under- 
signed takes occasion to call to your notice the time and place of meet- 
ing, and to earnestly solicit your attendance. States having no separate 
insurance bureaus may be represented by the Governor or some State 
official appointed by him ; Provided, That no member shall be connected 
with any insurance company as officer or employee. 
CHARLES P, SwIGERT, Chairman Executive Committee. 





The Duties of the Underwriter and Legislator. 


In an admirable address, delivered last week at Meriden before the 
Connecticut State Firemen’s Association, Charles B. Whiting, president of 
the Orient Insurance Company, discussed the question of the cause and 
prevention of the growing fire waste of the country, and among other 
things called attention to what he considers the duties of the underwriter 
and the legislator in the matter. Of the former he said : 


To all outward appearance he looks with calm indifference upon the 
destruction of property ; he pays the losses of his company when they 
occur, but if you observe him closely you will hear him grumble when 
the departments do not do good work, but as for consulting with the chief 
engineer of his city and ascertaining the needs of the department, and 
actively interesting himself, and by his influence interesting the author- 
ities, as a rule he does not do it. Nothwithstanding the fact that this 
criticism applies to myself as well as others, [ am disposed to speak the 
truth upon this subject. We havea case in point in our own city of Hart- 
ford. The department has neither an extension ladder with an independ- 
ent truck, nor a portable stand-pipe, nor has the Board of Underwriters 
ever taken any action in the premises. The city authorities, I am sure, 
would be disposed to do what they could to make the department more 
efficient if the Board of Underwriters would give them good and substan- 
tial reasons therefor, and as it is patent these appliances are needed, there 
could be no difficulty in doing so if the effort was made. I presume the 
same laxity occurs in other cities. The insurance officer and the insur- 
ance agent likes to take his friend to see the borses run out, and takes 
pride in the brightness of the brass of the engine, but he leaves the chief 
to keep up the efficacy of his force as best he may. This is all wrong, 
and if my address will accomplish no more than to awaken the Board of 
Underwriters in your various towns and cities to their manifest duty, to 
act as a unit with you, to bring their great influence in forwarding move. 
ments which you as practical and experienced firemen originate to make 
your various departments fill the wants and needs of each community, I 
shall feel I have done you a service, for I will have made your work 
easier, your cities and towns’ service for their protection will be greater, 
and the insurance companies ought to feel thankful, for they will likely 
be saved many calls upon their treasuries. The people dislike greatly to 
be taxed. They hold death and the taxgather in about the same estima- 
tion, but my observation leads me to think there is no tax that brings so 
little dissent as that which goes to make fire departments worthy the 
name, 


Speaking of the duty of the law makers he ex pressed himself as follows : 


Legislators, instead of grasping the methods to prevent this great waste, 
have in some States inconsiderately passed laws to encourage incendiar- 
ism, and have placed a premium on arson. Every law which compels an 
insurance company to pay more than simply indemnity is a direct bid for 
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the wicked and unprincipled, just as soon as they discover ; 

ance, to apply the torch, The passage of such + law in thie Seana — 
bring sad days and nights to firemen, as well as the underwriter, 5 
latter could meet the emergency by an advance in rates. [| fail to § . 
relief for the firemen in this condition of affairs, 7 

You, gentlemen, are as much interested in learning how fires may be 
prevented as you are in knowing how to extinguish them when th 
occur. And I will give you a formula which will in a great degree m . 
the emergency : _ 

1. Let the legislature pass a law prohibiting insurance companies fro 
paying more than three-quarters of any loss, in all cases where the fre 
originates upon the premises, This will reach the incendiary who would 
fire his own property and compel watchfulness if he feared an enemy 

2. Let towns and cities pass a proteetive law similar to that of Atlanta 
Ga., with proper modifications as to penalties, and empower their chief 
engineers to see it enforced. This will reach the inconsiderate and 
careless, 

And then if your departments are provided with suitable apparatus, the 
fire loss will be decreased, the taxpayer will not be made to suffer "and 
the rates of insurance of the whole community will be less. Until this 
remedy comes, as come it must in time, the life of the fireman will not be 
a happy one. 





Brewery Fires and Explosions, 


THE month of July just past saw an unusual number of fires and explo. 
sions in breweries, which are enumerated and commented on by The 
American Exchange and Review, as follows : 


Early in the morning, July 15, one of the principal buildings of the ex. 
tensive Bergdoll brewery establishment at Twenty-ninth and Poplar 
streets, Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire, commencing, explosively, in 
the malt-grinding machine in the third stury ; the burning was very rapid, 
An adjoining six-story ‘‘ fireproof” building, just completed, which, 
however, had not a non-inflammable roof, had its roof partly and the 
cupola entirely burned. The loss was about $85,000, fully insured. An 
invention of C. J. Hexamer of Philadelphia for preventing fire from ex. 
plosion in malt and hop grinders, and in inclosed elevators, was on this 
machine. It is a very simple device, a narrow horizontal door, hinged so 
as to fall and remain closed until an explosion happens, when, being 
blown open, and actuating levers and valves outside, it admits within 
the machine high pressure steam from a pipe direct from the boilers, Of 
course, this would put out fire in the grinder orelevator. Unfortunately, 
in this instance—as indicated by examination among the deéris, and 
alleged confession of the engineer—the engineer had some days before 
turned off the steam from this safety-pipe, by means of a valve near the 
boilers, because he had discovered a small leak in the pipe. It seems 
that he omitted to mend this leak and turn on steam again. Had steam 
been in the pipe under pressure, it is probable this fire would not have 
occurred, 

At noon, July 21, fire commenced in Ziegele’s large brewery at Buffalo, 
N. Y., which partly destroyed it and the car station of a tramway rail- 
road. The brewery was recently purchased for $350,000, and was insured 
enc $250,000, which will cover the loss. The railway company lost about 

50,000. 

At 8 p.M., July 21, fire was discovered in the south end of the exten- 
sive Sweatman malt kiln building (100 x 160 feet) at Newmarket and Cal- 
lowhill streets, Philadelphia. After the fire was believed to be extin- 
guished it broke out again, burned for three hours and caused a loss of 
$60,000, covered by insurance. ‘‘The malt burned like so much tinder, 
and water seemed to have no effect uponit. Notwithstanding the fact that 
rivers of water were thrown upon the flames, they could not be extin- 
guished until they had licked up everything perishable that they could 
reach,” The inflammability of the malt was probably due to the fact, as we 
are informed, that it was intended for porter, and was of that browned de 
scription to obtain which the malt is submitted to a higher degree of heat 
than ordinary. The forcing to effect this end may, in part, account for the 
origin of the fire. ; 

About 5.30 P. M., July 23, the head of a compressing cylinder in one 
of three large De la Vergne ice machines, at the Bergner & Engel Brew- 
ing Company’s establishment, Thirty-first and Thompson streets, Phila- 
delphia, blew out while the indicator marked 180 degrees of pressure per 
square inch, breaking a four-inch cast-iron water pipe on the ceiling, and 
sending a burst of flames up the elevators and out of windows, The 
ammonia fumes (gas) escaped rapidly, and mixing with the air, and prob- 
ably coming in contact with a gas jet, burst into flame. Seven workmen 
were severely burned and the building somewhat damaged. 

We have frequently stated that ammoniacal gas is repressive of flame, 
and so it is fer se. Mingled intimately with air, it will burn and even 
explode, however, under certain parece Aca We append a statement 
appertaining to the subject from one of the best chemical authorities 
(Watt, Dic. 1, 183): a 

Gaseous ammonia does not support either combustion or respiration, 
animals-die when immersed in it ; when issuing in a thin stream (current) 
into atmospheric air it may be kindled, and burn with a pale flame. 

This is but to say that ammoniacal vapor, not liquor, is inflammable 
under conditions in which there is dissociation of the composing hydrogen 
and nitrogen. 

Respecting this explosion we add these further particulars : ‘ 

One of four bolts which held a square iron plate on top of the rod which 
carried the compressing piston inside the cylinder, broke, and tilting 
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ched and made a hole through the dome-like top of the cyl- 
j ix or seven inches in width, and with such force of action that the 
oa uare plate became diamond-shaped. There was around the rod, 
— b rt this plate, a circular iron dish three inches in depth, containing 
aa oil. The person who furnished the ammonia gas stated that 
7 e were 2000 pounds of gas in the three cylinders. It can be easily 
a ined that to compress nearly 700 pounds weight of gas into a cylinder 
pet five and one-half feet long by twenty-two inches diameter, would 
. em almost impossible, and must require enormous force. The casualty, 
Serefore becomes clearer than it appeared at first. The gas rushing out 
soddealy, united instantly with a sufficient volume of air to equal the one 
: six volumes oxygen mentioned by Watt; the oil also was atomized 
into thinnest spray and thoroughly diffused with the ammonia gas. The 
whole flashed into flame on reaching the nearest gaslight, for several jets 
were there burning. We understand that some time ago, at this brewery, 
there was an explosion of the cylinder of a different kind of ammonia ice 
machine (still working there) having no such oil cup in the cylinder as 
mentioned above. The result then was a great rush of flame, which did 
not set fireto any woodwork. In the last explosion certain wooden 
portions of the brewery were ignited, it is reasonable to believe, by the 
oil alone. It may be considered probable that it is the excessive com- 
pression of the ammonia gas which causes it on sudden liberation to 
mingle to an explosive degree with the oxygen of the atmosphere and 
flash into an instantaneous flame when ignited. 


upwards, rea: 





Farmington’s Folly. 


FARMINGTON, Me., is to-day a striking illustration of what short-sighted- 
ness and poor public policy may prevail ina community that, upon business 
matters in general, may be acknowledged as full up to the average. On 
the twenty-second day of October, 1886, nearly one year ago, a large por- 
tion of the business part of Farmington was destroyed by fire. For years 
the citizens had rested in a false feeling of security with practically no 
protection whatever against fire. After the fire the citizens saw their mis- 
take and immediately started out to obtain water-works. Not only they 
needed fire protection, but the general usefulness of a good water-works 
system was acknowledged by all. Everything was planned and promised 
according to the suggestions of the underwriters, who were paying out 
large sums of money, and a few public-spirited citizens who were deter- 
mined to have a good water-works system. Seemingly now an end has 
come. Thg citizens last week voted down all propositions for water- 
works, and the town relapses into its former state of helplessness. While 
towns all about Farmington have secured, or are now engaged in secur- 
ing, some sort of a water supply system, Farmington drops the sub- 
ject, and rests content to wait for the next conflagration to finish up the 
devastation and possibly end forever their business prosperity. Wedonot 
know the details and differences between citizens, and possibly petty 
jealousies, which have brought about this state of affairs. We surmise 
that Farmington is like all other small towns; men of broad views and 
public spirit find after a while that it is a thankless and profitless under- 
taking to carry men who see nothing beyond a narrow self-interest, and 
when they become discouraged the subject may drop forever. 

It is to be hoped that the insurance companies may conclude to retire 
altogether from Farmington and do no more business there. Some may 
advocate the advisability of still further advancing rates, but continuing 
to take the chances of another conflagration. The advance in rates does 
not remedy the situation. All the insurance premiums collected in the busi- 
ness districts of Farmington for the next fifteen years will not reimburse the 
companies for the money already paid out there. A steam fire engine has 
been purchased for the town, but with their present water supply we sur- 
mise that it helps the situation but little. — 7he Standard. 





Why Lives Should be Insured. 
TueE following article on life insurance was written for THE SPECTATOR 
in April, 1871, by Horace Greely, and was copyrighted and published by 
us in leaflet form. We reprint it at this time, because it will be new read- 
ing to many persons now in.the business: 


Insurance, of whatever kind, is an effort to guard against the mischances 
and disasters whereof we are always in danger. The most capable, ener- 
getic, efficient merchant or manufacturer has often been reduced in one hour 
from prosperity to bankruptcy by fire or flood or shipwreck. Insurance 
protects againgt the ever-present peril of such calamity by devoting a 
Share of each year’s gains to guard against this possibility of ruin. One 
thousand men have, this year, paid. an average of $100 each for fire insur- 
ance, and have scarcely felt it ; but one of their number has been burned 
out, and would have thereby been utterly ruined but for the $80,000 which 
he has received from an insurance company in satisfaction of his claim ; 
and that has set him fully on his feet again. The premiums paid were 
Scarcely missed ; the insurance received made the difference between 
thrift and hopeless ruin, Not merely the receiver, but his creditors and 
employees, are sensibly benefited by his prudence and foresight. 

Life is the most precarious of human possessions, the most indispens- 
able element of a business career. The bankrupt of to-day may, next 
year, be on his feet again, busy and thrifty.as ever; but death is tne one 
imterruption to an active career, which is inevitably final. And Death 
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strikes wherever he will, often sparing the decrepit and debilitated to 
smite the sturdy and vigorous in early manhood, sealing the eyes that so 
lately were keenest and brightest in that sleep that knows no earthly 
waking. 

Our countrymen plunge into business early in life. Many a one, whose 
means are moderate, is scarcely twenty-five, when a wife and child, with 
an extensive factory or warehouse, are among the objects of his care. 
With a strong arm, an active brain, and a resolute will, he gives himself 
up to his calling, confident of his own ability to achieve a grand success. 
His income is considerable ; in ten years, if nothing goes amiss, he will 
have made enough to place him henceforth beyond the reach of want. 
But suppose he were suddenly stricken down by disease, and cut oft 
from life before this year shall have closed ;-his property would hardly 
pay his liabilities, and his widow and infant must be thrown penniless 
upon a world with which they are unfitted to struggle. The kindness of 
relatives may shield them from the almshouse; but their prospect is 
bleak indeed. 

Life insurance is exactly calculated to meet this exigency. While 
prosperous and healthy, he can spare the small annual payment required to 
insure that $10,000, or at least $5000, shal] be due them directly after his 
death. The knowledge that they are thus shielded from utter destitution, 
is calculated to modify his anxieties and apprehensions during life, and 
to divest death of its sharpest pang. 

Life insurance is not a speculation. He is ill-advised who pays a large 
sum yearly in the expectation—I had almost said the hope—that the feeble 
octogenarian on whom he has risked it will soon die, when he will be 
entitled to receive many thousands by virtue of his policy. I would 
counsel no one to invest largely, even on his own life, much less on that 
of another. Yet there are many all around us who ought to take out 
policies at once, in deference not merely to the security and comfort of 
their loved ones, but to their own peace of mind as well. They cannot 
afford to live in constant dread of the hazards and privations to which 
their untimely decease would expose those dearer to them than life itself. 

Beware of frauds, and shams, and specious false pretenses. Pay no 
money for policies without knowing that you are insured in the fullest 
sense of the term. Make careful inquiry ; know the character of the men 
to whom your money is to be confided ; and be not deluded into accept- 
ing the plans of weak, worthless or irresponsible associations. Proceed 
with wise and vigilant circumspection, and you will have reason to bless 
the forecast that induced you to invest in life insurance. 





Hungary’s Trial by Water. 

A TELEGRAM from Szegedin to The London Daily News says: A 
carriage drive of nine hours to-day brought me into fresh scenes of 
misery and desolation. To the north of Mako, where the dikes stop the 
flood, matters are even worse than in the district tothe south. The sea- 
like expanse of water, which stretches away as far as the eye can follow, 
has a depth varying fron nine to twenty-seven feet, and its level is not 
quite two feet from the top of the dike. The officers in command of the 
troops told me that yesterday when the gale was blowing with great 
violence they believed the dike was lost in one place where it is espe- 
cially weak. The waves were gradually but surely breaking down the 
embankment. But hundreds of men at once set to work immediately to 
strengthen it by driving in piles and filling the interstices with earth, and 
the immediate danger was tided over. To-day the wind has subsided, 
and the waters have made no more progress. A thousand men under 
the direction of the officers are now constructing a third line of defense, 
having abandoned two lines already. These first dikes were raised with 
superhuman efforts, but they proved mere toys when the floods poured 
in uponthem. A beautiful oak forest lifts its wavering tree tops out of 
the waters, whilst the strong trunks stand like masts of sunken ships 
among the waves. It is difficult to realize that this volume of water be- 
fore one covers nearly 100,000 acres of wheat and barley that would have 
been ready for the scythe in only three weeks more. 

As we speak, the ro0o men on the dike are working with exhaustless 
energy. Some are ramming piles, some digging earth, carts being driven 
up and down the dike with straw and earth, in the devil-may-care Hun- 
garian fashion, horses, cart and men dashing down the steep dikes with 
such recklessness that it seems a miracle they should reach the bottom 
in safety. Hares, hedgehogs and other animals swarm in all directions, 
apparently having conquered their dread of man in their anxiety to es- 
cape acruel death by drowning. A long drive across country took me 
back to Mako, and thence to a part of the country which has been flooded 
for two daysonly. The dikes there were splendid, affording ample room 
for two carriages abreast, but only the national carts without springs can 
drive along this causeway, as any other kind of vehicle would be broken 
to pieces, so rough is the surface of the dike. As we draw near to the 
cross dike, which shuts off the real Mako district, the fields in the dis- 
tance begin to glisten, and water is apparent on all the low-lying lands. 
Houses and farm buildings are to be seen in all stages of submersion. 
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They are generally strong enough to resist the pressure of the water until 
it reaches the roof; then the walls give way, and the thatched roof floats 
off on the floods. The people refuse to leave their houses until the water 
is actually coming in at the door. Then they hastily collect their few 
scraps of furniture, pile them on carts and make their way to the top of 
the nearest dike as best they can, There they sit in an attitude of dull 
despair, with their eyes riveted on the spot where a few minutes before 
their little home had stood. Groups such as these could be counted by 
hundreds, and it was heartrending to be obliged to drive by them and 
feel one’s self powerless to give them any aid. Three or four children 
would be huddled up close to each other for warmth, while in the middle 
of the group was often a newly born baby laid in a wicker basket. They 
are very scantily clothed, and the bitterly cold wind which was blowing 
seemed as if it must cut through them. At one spot an old woman, past 
seventy, drove a cow with its calf away to make room for the carriage, 
and with a friendly greeting would have let us pass, but when we spoke 
to her the pent-up tears burst forth and with a pathetic gesture she 
showed her house and children, and bewailed the cruel fate which had 
compelled her to live to see this day. 

Along the whole line of the flooded country the small farmers have, as 
the water approached, taken refuge on the dikes, and hundreds of carts, 
toeach of which a team of three horses was attached, stood ready to cross 
the Theiss in the ferry. Notwithstanding their despair, they all bowed 
politely. One, showing his half-ripe barley, said with grim humor, 
** Look at this year’s harvest—what bread and bacon it will buy us!” 
The horses are thriving through it all, as large masses of delicious hay are 
lying about on the ground in all directions. How many days these patient 
people will have to wait until they can cross the stream is difficult to fore- 
tell. After two hours among them I, with about twenty more, crossed in a 
large boat. The waves were so high that they threatened at every mo- 
ment to swamp us, but we reached the opposite shore in safety. The 
village on the other side, although not flooded, suffers from the inund- 
tions. The poor peasants have to pay their rents all the same, and, 
after having worked half the year, will absolutely make nothing for their 
pains. 





Delay Proved Dangerous. 


A LIFE insurance agent called on a Dakota farmer the other day and found 
him in the midst of threshing operations with a portable engine to fur- 
nish power. He was getting around ona crutch, ‘4nd had one arm ina 
sling and a bandage around his head. ‘Well, I dunno,” he said to the 
agent, ‘‘ mebby, yer scheme is a good one—it begins to ’pear to me ’most 
’sif it were now’days. I got my foot in the mower, an’ had it cut smack 
off, an’ then I got my arm chewed up in my self-binder, an’ fell offn a 
stack o’ wheat an’ struck on a pitchfork, standin tines up o’ course, an’ 
then a hired man jumped onto me an’ bunged my head all up, an’ ’sides I 
hear that a thrashin’ engine blowed up yesterday over here ’bout a mile 
an’ killed twelve men, but on the hull I reckon I might chance it ’thout 
insurance a little while longer till——.” Boom! Whiz! Bang! A 
cloud of steam and a dozen barrels of scalding water flew through the 
air, The agent was trying to crawl out from between a piece of the fire- 
box and a section of the boiler, when he heard the farmer shouting 
through the steam: ‘‘I’ll take that air insurance right now—fix up the 
policy right where you air! My other leg an’ my well arm air gone an’ I 
reckon delays air dangerous !"—Dakota Bell, 





The Fire Association’s Capital Impaired. 


AN official examination having been completed, the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance has made a call on the stockholders of the Fire 
Association of New York, to make good an impairment of $99,058.86 of 
the $200,000 capital stock. 





The Cork Fire Brigade. 


Ir we might be permitted to offer some little advice to such a grave and 
reverend body as the Cork corporation, we would suggest that, in- 
stead of increasing the present fire brigade, they should disband that 
body altogether, that is to say, if the report of the performances of the 
brigade. at a recent fire are anything like correct. A fire which took place 
on the premises of Messrs. McGrath, at Albertquay, seems to have been 
the occasion for a preliminary settlement of some dispute between the 
members of the brigade themselves. What the particular row was which 
the members of the Cork Fire Brigade had on the road to this fire, we are 
not at present able to state definitely. Suffice it to say that by the time 
the firemen succeeded in getting two lines of hose to play on the building, 
the flames were in complete possession of the premises. The operations 
of the brigade on arrival at the scene of the disaster were pleasantly 
diversified by one of their body assaulting the official chief and pitching 
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him into the street, whilst another, having first turned th 
brother fireman, followed up this humorous proceeding by d 
crowd. Amongst the victims of this horseplay were, we r 
some insurance agents, so it seems a little doubtful whethe 
were not taking it out of some of these recalcitrant perso 
quence of their objection to contribute more liberally towa 
tenance of this festive body of so-called fire extinguishers. To quote Th 
Cork Constitution of May 13, it certainly does seem an open question 
whether the citizens of Cork get that return from the members of i 
brigade which they have a right to expect. It will probably be conceded 
by the members of even the Cork corporation, that in the interest of their 
own citizens, who, on this particular occasion, were only partly insured 
it is better to have an efficient fire brigade, even though the insurance 
companies refuse to pay for it. Further, it may be added that, if the 
corporation thinks that the fire offices are likely to approve of or support 
the present brigade, they are very much mistaken. 

The investigation which took place into the conduct of the brigade by 
the water-works committee was exceedingly interesting. The superin. 
tendent and the firemen all agree in the most charming manner that noth. 
ing was done which ought not to have been done, and that, altogether 
they were a most harmonious body. The opinion of the water-works 
committee of the superintendent, who said his men were subordinate, and 
the firemen, who protested they always obeyed their chief, is best evi. 
denced by the fact that the superintendent was fined £1, and one of his 
subordinates was fined 1os., with the solemn warning that if any more 
rows took place, somebody would be put in tolook after the brigade who 
could make it obey orders a little better than the present chief succeeds 
in doing ; from ail of which it may be gathered that the row which took 
place was only an Irish one after all, and ended in everybody being good 
tempered all around. It is doubtful, however, whether the people whose 
property is being consumed by fire will take this pleasant view of affairs, 
and whether they would not rather have a less combative and more 
efficient body of firemen, even though personally attended by his worship 
the Mayor, who seems to be under the impression that he should be sent 
for whenever there is trouble between the police, the public and the fire 
brigade. We would respectfully submit to his worship that it would be 
inconvenient to be turned out of bed every time a fireman or a policeman 
could not hit it off with the general public. It would appear to us, from 
our unfortunately British and practical point of view, as if it would be a 
good thing for the corporation of Cork if the whole of the present brigade 
were dismissed. Even though this would not get any extra subscriptions 
from the fire offices, it might, at least, protect the property of some of the 
Cork citizens.— 7he Review, London, 
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A Villainous Plot. 

Very seldom has so villainous a conspiracy to murder, plunder and burn 
been revealed as that which has come to light at Belpre, O. Some time 
ago a number of stores, barns and houses in that town were fired and 
robbed, and the authorities promptly bent their energies to the task of 
securing the incendiaries. Their efforts were, however, baffled until 
about ten days since, when they arrested, upon suspicion, a thief named 
Johnson. At the examination of this man a negro woman, the wife of 
one John Owens, testified that Owens, George Parker, Lew Johnson, 
Harry Whitaker and another negro organized a plan to burn several 
houses and stores in Belpre for the purpose of robbing them. The gang 
agreed to murder Carnie Smith, the hotel-keeper, but when they got to 
the premises they found that a number of stockmen had arrived. This 
saved Smith’s life, but not the property. The gang set fire to and burned 
Smith’s livery stable that night, and also several stores. The next night 
Gest’s store was burned and O’Neill’s store robbed. In addition to this, 
the gang had burned ‘‘old Jack’s” residence, which the woman said was 
done by Owens through revenge for some fancied insult. These were 
not all the fires started by the fire-bugs, but were only those mentioned 
by the witness. Owens himself, who with Parker and Johnson is now in 
jail, has confessed to having been implicated in all of the fires mentioned, 
and said that George Parker, the only white man out of the five, was the 
leader. Parker had blackened his face and led the gang. At last ac- 
counts the rest of the scoundrels implicated were stil! at liberty, but their 
capture was hourly expected. 





The Guarantee Company of North America. 
WE call attention to the twenty-seventh semi-annual statement of the 
Guarantee Company of North America, which appears this week in our 
advertising columns. By it we see that the total assets of the company 
on June 30 amounted to the sum of $537,439, of which $234,865 was in 
United States government four and one-half per cent and $200,544 in 
railroad, corporation and municipal bonds. The liabilities, including 
reserve for unearned premiums, were $122,838, and the surplus to policy’ 
holders thus $414,601. Deducting the paid-up capital, $300,000, the net 
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as $114,601, a gain of $20,741 in six months, and of $73,529 
er the net surplus reported in December, 1884, 

pene is a most admirable statement, and one with which the officers of 

the company should feel well satisfied. The public hardly needed any 


further evidence 
and well-manage i 
lute guarantee of the in 


ment may be referred. 
The total number of bonds issued by the company since its organiza- 


tion in 1872 now reaches 86,445, of which 5264 were issued during the 
frst six months of this year. The total amount of claims paid to the date 
of the report was $510,573. Including a reserve capital of $368,600 sub- 
ject to call, the total resources of the company amounted to $906,039. 


surplus wi 


than it already had cf the reliability of this prosperous 
d institution, but to new corporations seeking an abso- 
tegrity of their servants, the figures of the state- 











MERE MENTION. 





—The New York Bowery has re-entered Maryland. 

—A fine flow of water has been struck at Tuscola, III. 

—The Insurance Company of Dakota has entered Colorado for busi- 
ness. 

—Idaho Springs, Col., will build a reservoir for additional water 
supply. 

—The State Investment Company of San Francisco is seeking to enter 
Missouri. 

—The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has been admitted to 
Georgia. 

—The Madisonville (O.) Fire Department is reported as not being up 
to the mark, 

—It is reported that the State Insurance Company of Salem, Ore., will 
be reorganized. 

—The new water-works at Racine, Wis., have been formally and satis- 
factorily tested. 

—Oil City, Pa., will substitute a ‘paid fire department for the present 
volunteer system, 

—The death rate in Boston for July was the greatest on record: 1119, 
against 889 in July, 1886. 

—At Pipestone, Minn,, an abundant supply of water has been ob- 
tained from an artesian well. 

—The National Insurance Convention of the United States will be held 
at Niagara Falls, September 21. 

--Tarrytown, N. Y., has voted to bond the village for $100,000 to 
improve the water supply system, 

--The New Hampshire House has passed the bill incorporating the 
Manchester Fire Insurance Company. 

—At a recent fire at Middletown, O., the firemen were greatly hindered 
in their work by lack of sufficient hose. 

—The Underwriters Association of the Northwest has raised the rate 
on grain elevators fifty cents a hundred, 

—The New Hampshire House has passed the bill relating to the divi- 
dends of mutual fire insurance companies. 

—The July insurance losses on the Pacific Coast amounted to nearly 
$400,000, the heaviest for that month since 1883. 

—In Philadelphia the law requiring pawnbrokers to keep pledged 
goods insured against fire is being strictly enforced. 

—At a fire at Kansas City, Mo., on August 15, a chemical engine be- 
longing to the fire department exploded, doing much damage, 

—At Montreal, Canada, there were 260 alarms of fire this year up 
to August 1, against 227 during the corresponding period last year. 

—A cable dispatch, dated August 18, reports the explosion of fifteen 
tons of dynamite at Khash, Afghanistan. Two persons were killed. 

—Up to last week Ashtabula, O., had escaped this year without one 
alarm of fire. In former years about two monthly has been the average. 


The Grant powder works at West Berkley, six miles from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., beyond the bay, exploded on August 11, injuring eleven 
men, one of them fatally. The shock of the explosion was severely felt 
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in Oakland, Alameda and San Francisco, windows being shattered along 
the battery front of the city. 

—Dr. Charles Aubinger, connected with the home office of the Mich- 
igan Mutual Life, was among the injured in the Chatsworth railroad dis- 
aster. 

—Chief Engineer Hennick of the, Baltimore Fire Department, who was 
dangerously wounded by broken glass at the late big fire, is slowly re- 
covering. 

—Holger de Roode, Western manager of the Clinton and Providence- 
Washington insurance companies, has been on a visit East during the 
past week. ; 

—How to reduce the surplus is a great national question. How to 
keep up the surplus bothers a good many fire insurance officers nowadays. 
The Chronicle. 

-—-The Buffalo German of Buffalo, Pennsylvania Fire of Pittsburgh, 
Security Fire of New Haven and Mercantile of Cleveland have withdrawn 
from Maryland. 

--Gloucester, Mass., has voted to contract with the Gloucester Water 
Supply Company for 100 additional three-nczzle fire hydrants in addition 
to the forty now in use, 

—Edward R. Seccomb, a director of the Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me., died of heart disease at West Newton, Mass., August 15, 
aged seventy-one years, 

—At St. Paul, Minn., a fire reporters’ bureau has been established. 
When a fire breaks out at night, it is first located and the owner of the 
property is then notified. 

—The Economic Fire Office of London has been admitted to California. 
The Economic’s authorized capital is $5,000,000, with $1,875,000 sub- 
scribed ard $350,000 paid up. 

—On Wednesday of last week, James H. Goodsell, president. of Tur 
SpecTATOR Company, sailed for Europe with his family by the steamship 
Eider of the North German Lloyds. 

—The following-named towns will have water-works : Lebanon, N. H.; 
Union Grove, Wis.; Tunica, Miss.; Pittsfield, IlJ.; Titusville, Fla.; 
Jeffersonville, Ind., and Austin, Minn, 

—Chas. F. Hawkins has severed his connection with the Washington 
Fire and Marine, and has been appointed special agent for the American 
Fire Insurance Company of New York. 

—Probably ending the troubled existence of the Kaw Life Associa- 
tion of Kansas City, Kan., Superintendent Wilder has finally revoked its 
license for violations of the insurance law. 

—E. P. Richardson of Manchester, N. H., last week made a telling 
argument befcre the committee on insurance of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature in opposition to the valued policy law. 

—Knoll Hall, the ancestral home of Sir Lionel Sackville West, the 
British Minister at Washington, at Seven Oaks, county of Kent, Eng., 
was partially destroyed by fire on August 16. 

—The aggregate income of the insurance companies in San Francisco 
for the first half of 1887 from city business was $1,077,538—rather more 
than one-half of the whole city business in 1887. 

—David O’Brien of Philadelphia, Pa., has patented a device for pro- 
tecting oil tanks from lightning ; it consists of a balloon carrying light- 
ning collectors and suitable conductors leading to the earth. 

—Wilson McKee, a prominent citizen of Wayne county, II]., was over- 
come by foul gas at the bottom of a forty-foot well on August 12, and 
when drawn up twenty minutes later, was found to be dead. 

—The Georgia House has passed the bill to revoke the license of for- 
eign corporations to do business in the State, in the event of their trans- 
ferring suits to the United States courts from the State courts. 

—Captain Shaw of the London Fire Brigade is reported as admitting 
that the great Whiteley fire taxed the resources of the fire department to 
their furthest limit, and that two such fires at once would beat him. 

—Bills for the relief of the Norwich Union Fire Ins, Society, and the 
Hartford Steamboiler Inspection and Insurance Company, have passed 
the Georgia House permitting them to continue business in the State. 

—The first number of Insurance and Building Societies’ Journal, 
published at London, has appeared. In typographical appearance, as in 
style of name, it closely resembles our neighbor, Insurance, of this city. 
I. and B. S. J. seems to be carefully edited, but the first number bears 
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evidence of the proverbial jealousy, shown by foreign papers, against 
American institutions. This is an indication of lack of broadminded- 
ness on the part of the editor, 

—It is announced that, owing to the establishment of a paid fire depart- 
ment and electric fire alarm at Augusta, Ga., the extra insurance rate of 
fifteen per cent on dwelling house risks in that city will be abolished. 


—The National Medical Aid Company (limited) has been organized in 
England with a capital of £10,000. It will grant insurance as provision 
for payment of medical attendance incurred through sickness or accident. 


—By aslip of the pen we last week announced the election of J. M. 
Neuburger as “‘ president ” of the Franklin Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis. It is the secretaryship which Mr. Neuburger takes, succeeding 
Gabriel Schmuck. 

—J. P. Adams, formerly assistant secretary of the Franklin Insurance 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany, succeeding J. L. Stroehlein, who has resigned the position to take 
charge of the Jefferson, of the same city. 


—During a storm which raged over London, England, on August 17, 
three persons were killed, and a number of churches and houses struck 
by lightning. In the surrounding country there was also much destruc- 
tion of property, and many persons are reported killed. 


—In taking the oath to support the constitution of Bulgaria, Prince 
Ferdinand the other day said: ‘* We shall always be willing to sacrifice 
our life for the country.” Having just insured that life for $750,000, he 
naturally felt as if he could afford to take some chances. 


—N. H. Brown of Scranton, Pa., was on August 3 on a gravity railroad 
train, which came into collision with a coal train near Carbondale. He 
was badly bruised, and having an accident policy in the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, he put in a claim which was promptly paid. 


—The widow of Captain William G. Schulte, who was killed ata recent 
fire in Baltimore, will receive $500 from the Fidelity and Casualty, which 
insures the members of the fire department, $500 from the city direct, 
$250 from the Firemen’s Relief Association and a purse made up by 
citizens. 

—A freight elevator fell from the third story to the basement of G, 
Sidenberg & Co.’s factory at No. 47 Mercer street, New York, on Thurs- 
day last, owing to the breaking of a wheel in the machinery. It con- 
tained sixteen females, employees of the firm, besides the male attendant. 
The latter broke his back, one of the women was killed and several others 
injured. 

—That rank undergrounder, the Royal Insurance Company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is in a fair way to meet its doom. The original officers 
have all retired and taken with them the small amount paid in of the cap- 
ital stock. The company is now controlled by non-residents who are 
located not far from the office of Messrs. Runk & Co., Covington, Ky.— 
The Standard. 

—Joel Hurt, secretary and manager of the Atlanta Home Insurance 
Company, has been making a Northern trip during the past two weeks. 
The Atlanta Home, which was started in 1882, for some time past has had 
a paid-up capital of $200,000, and it is possible, with the general improve- 
ment in the business, that this company may become a competitor in 
some of the Northern States. 

—The Wisconsin State Insane Hospital at Mendota, containing over 
500 patients, narrowly escaped destruction by fire on the night of August 
11. The immense barn in which the fire broke out, it is supposed from 
the spontaneous ignition of hay, was entirely consumed, The roof of the 
hospital caught fire, but the building was saved by the fine system of 
water-works and other arrangements for fire protection. Eight thousand 
feet of hose was in readiness for use. 

—Vice-President Webster of the tna Life Insurance Company is a 
horticulturist, as well as a good life underwriter. A local paper states 
that Mr. Webster has in the grounds about his residence in Hartford a 
banana tree, from which he daily cuts the ripe fruit. The tree is five 
years old, and possesses all the luxuriousness of the plants growing in a 
tropical climate. The flavor of the fruit is refreshing, as compared with 
the green importation sold by venders on the streets, 


—At Macon, Mo., August 15, as a druggist’s clerk named McDaniel 
was attempting to mix a quantity of chlorate and prussiate of potash in a 
mortar, a terrible explosion occurred. McDaniel was instantly killed, his 
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neck, both arms and a leg being broken and his body otherwise frightful] 
mangled. Another clerk named Webb was also severely injured mid 
whole plate glass front of the shop was blown out and the building Pre 
but the flames were extinguished without serious damage, ; 


—One reason why the foreign fire insurance companies have no hesi 
tancy in joining any movement that looks to the maintenance of Tates is 
that they are not subject toso much competition on certain classes of 
risks as are the American companies. Most foreigners Prefer to insure 
with foreign companies, and many will not insure in an American com. 
pany, no matter how much lower rates they may offer, Englishmen 
Germans, Italians and Frenchmen all seem to prefer the English compa. 
nies, regardless of rates, especially on dwelling house and personal prop. 
erty risks.—Mew York Commercial Bulletin, 


—The fact that an American edition of The Illustrated London News 
isnow published in New York, will be very agreeable tidings to a large 
number of persons on this side of the Atlantic, who, in order to get this 
delightful weekly publication, have been hitherto obliged to depend upon 
the foreign mails, and to pay for it at the rate of twenty-five cents a num. 
ber. It is now issued by The Illustrated News Company, Potter building, 
New York, at $4 yearly, or ten cents a copy, and is destined to have a 
large sale. As a supplement to the number of August 20 is givena large 
colored lithograph—a striking view of the great naval review at Spit 
head, July 23. 

—Edward Laudre of Calumet, Mich., has been taught a lesson about 
high explosives which he is not likely to soon forget. One evening last 
week he brought home with him from the mine a box which had contained 
nitro-glycerine. His wife, needing fuel for her kitchen fire, and seeing 
the box in the yard, innocently split up the cover and used the pieces 
to mend the fire. An instant later the stove flew into bits, and the tea 
kettle was blown through the roof like a solid shot from a cannon, fol- 
lowed by the two-year-old infant pride of the Laudres, who, poor little 
wretch, was found, when he finally alighted on “evra firma, to have lost an 
eye and been otherwise badly injured. The other occupants of the room 
were not seriously injured, but it will probably be some time before 
Laudre brings home any more nitro-glycerine boxes, or his wife again 
monkeys with strange kindling wood. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


—Charles Dana, agent for the Home Life, at Boston. 

—J. N. Lake, agent for the Equitable Life, at Boston. 

—S. Washburre, agent for the Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—-G. C. Leonard, agent for the New York Life, at Boston. 

—W. H. Brewster, agent for the Norwich Union, at Boston. 

—H. L. Gardner, agent for the Jersey City, at Springfield, Mass. 

—W. H. Tyler, agent for the Equitable Life, at Worcester, Mass. 

—Horace L. Spier of Baltimore, agent for the New York Bowery. 

—D. Redman, general agent of the United States Life for California. 

—Silsbee & Geer, agents for the Liberty of New York, at Lynn, Mass. 

—J. M. Stevens & Co., agents for the Albany Fire, at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—Mather & Todd, agents for the Sun Fire Office, at Leominster, Mass. 

—Arthur Authony, agent for the Westchester Fire, at Fail River, Mass. 

--J. M. Taylor, agent for the Howard of New York, at Worcester, Mass. 

—L. B. Perkins, agent for the Hartford Steamboiler, at Springfield, Mass. 

—Charles Odell & Son, agents for the Home of New York, at Salem, Mass. 

—W. B. Church, agent for the Providence-Washington, at Taunton, Mass. 

—N. Piurze and A. Honde, agents for the Equitable Life, at Fall River, Mass. 

—Lockley & Allison, agents for the Liberty of New York, at Fitchburg, Mass. 

—C. D. Fullerton & Co., agents for the Orient of Hartford, at Brockton, Mass. 

—Gutte & Frank of San Francisco, general agents for the Pacific Coast of the 
Economic Fire of London. 

—Walter C. Burr, general agent for New York city of the accident department 
of the Fidelity and Casualty. 

—Jacobs & Easton of San Francisco, general agents forthe Pacific Coast of the 
Insurance Company of Dakota. . 

—Adam Gray & Co., agents for the Continental of New York, at Cincinnati, 
succeeding Charles Bonsall & Son. 

—F. W. Campbell of Chicago, Illinois State agent of the Equitable Accident of 
Cincinnati, succeeding Campbell & Hamilton, dissolved. 


